Maureen Sparks rebuilds a carburetor. - 


Auto Tech classes offer basic 


by Chuck Burwell 


For what you pay for replacing 
the lower end bearings in your car 
today, you could buy yourself a 
set of Sears Craftsman tools, rent 
an engine hoist and a couple of 
jack stands, purchase all the parts 
needed to do the job and still have 
enough left,over to buy a couple 
of cases of Heineken’s (dark) and 
invite some pals over to help you 
out. 

Naturally, unless you knew 
what you were doing, you would 
wind up replacing the engine, at 
worst. Admittedly, the Heineken 
might add to your state of be- 
fuddlement. But students in 
Automotive Technology can have 
their brew and drink it too. There 
are presently eleven classes in 
auto tech that are structured to 
prepare the student for entrance 
into the automotive field. It 
awards a Certificate of Achieve- 
ment which can get it’s holder in 
to the field in a big way. Five 
auto manufacturers, including 
Volkswagen of America and Brit- 
ish Leyland (makers of MG, 
Truimph, Jaguar and others), 
take certificate holders directly 
into their shops for employment. 
The requirements of this program 
also satisfy the major require- 
ments for the Associate of Science 
degree, with general ed and 
electives taken to round out the 
scholastic load to 60 units. 

There is also an occupational 
work experience plan that offers 
one unit of credit for five hours 
average of work per week. And:to 
complete the list of choices, 
Independent Projects is present- 
ed, in which students are expect- 
ed to develop and pursue their 
own projects under the supervi- 


sion of an instructor. . 


The General Auto Mechanics 
class that is pictorialized on this 
page is a basic course designed 
to introduce the newcomer to the 


automotive technology. 


repair technique, vocation 


workings of an automobile. Out 
of a class of approximately 20 
students, one-third are female: 

instructor Michael Keeney finds 
women easier to teach than men. 

‘“‘Women have no preconceived 
ideas about cars,’’ he says. 
‘‘Guys have had their heads 
stutted with notions from other 
guys.” 

Apparently there is a lot to 
unstuff. A scan of the subject list 
shows the kind of complex skills 
taught in the programs, such as 
use and comprehension of oscillo- 
scopes, engine analyzers and a 
Clayton dynamometer in tune-up 
work. Principles of the automatic 
transmission and the drive train 
are offered along with disassem- 
bly, inspection, repair and reas- 
sembly. Different types of sus- 
pension components and how to 
use an alignment rig, wheel 
balancer and other front-end 
apparatus is another facet of the 
curriculum, and it is all topped 
off with diagnosis and repair of 
the car’s electrical systems. 

The auto tech building is 
located at the south end of 


Fishnet Road. It houses the latest 
in automotive machinery, and 


while the full course can be taken 
by anyone, it is geared to the 
student desiring a vocation in 
As a 
major, it can make you a fully 
qualified journeyman mechanic. 
Not only that, but you will be able 
to pass the tests required to get 
brake, smog and lamp adjustment 
licenses. And according to a 
recent Manpower planning re- 
port, the demand is high for such 
skilled people. 


Yet it pays to know a little more 


-about your wheels than just 


where to find the label recording 
your oil changes... One student 
puts it like this: ‘“‘I want to be 
able to tell if a shop is rippin me 
off or not. I think too, that if you 
own a car, you should know how 
to work on it.”’ 


Largest turnout in three years, 
Monroe re-elected to final term 


The most interesting fact about 
the run-off election for Student 
Body President between Phil 
Monroe and Kaija Clarke, was not 
the winner, but the voters. It was 
the largest turn-out for an MPC 
election in recent times. A 
phenomenal count- of 607 voters 
went to the polls last Tuesday and 
Thursday in what seems to be a 
rebirth of student involvement in 
the election of their representa- 
tives at MPC. 

Even though Kaija Clarke re- 
ceived a devastating 274 votes, 
Phil: Monroe succeeded in re- 
taining his presidential position 
with 333 votes on his side. 

It is very puzzling why the 
turn-out was so large. Whether 
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accidental or intentional, the vo- 
ting student population has sent 
up a discouraging pennant to any 
organization or interest group 


who would try to take control of 


Student Government merely by 
getting 100 people to vote for 
their candidate. This time it 
would have taken three or four 
times as many voters to get the 
same effect. | 

Phil Monroe was very pleased 
to see over 600 students get out 
and vote. Even after the close 
battle of the main election, Mon- 
roe said of the run-off, ‘‘] had an 
‘intuitive feeling I would win.”’ 
_ Monroe already holds an as- 
sociate degree in philosophy but 
decided to stay with Student 


Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey California 


Government here at MPC in order 
to finish up what he had started 
last semester.’ This will be his 
last term. ‘‘I feel that two terms 
is enough for anyone,’’ said 
Monroe. 

Monroe says that he hopes this 
election is a: sign of increased 
student involvement in their gov- 
ernment. He said, however, that 
he ‘‘expected more in my favor 
than there were.’’ 

Monroe is currently a candidate 
for appointment to the empty seat 
on the Pacific Grove City Council. 
If he gets the appointment he 
says he will be the first and only 
‘longhair’ on the council. 


Friday, March 5, 1976 


Forty per cent of all freshmen 
drop out before end of year 


In California Community Col- 
leges, 40 per cent of full-time 
freshmen drop out, and SS per 
cent of the transfer part-time 
students drop out also. 

These facts come from a study 
done by the California Post 
Secondary Education Comission 
on drop-out and performance 
rates in the California Community 
College system. 

-Jack D. Bessire, Dean of Stu- 
dent Personnel at Monterey Pe- 
ninsula College said in response 
to the comission’s study that the 
drop-out rate has been steadily 
going down at MPC. 

In 1973, Bessire did a compar- 


Auto Techstudents learn how to overhaul basic 


. 


ative study of the 1959 and 1968 
classes of Monterey Peninsula 
College. The results showed that 
only 37.8 per cent of the 1959 
class graduated, while in 1968, 68 
per cent graduated. 

According to Bessire, the trend 
seems positive for a number of 
reasons. ‘‘Fifteen years ago 
financial and scholasitc competi- 
tion caused many students .to 
drop-out but now schools are 
much looser in those respects 
because of their own finanical 
problems. Many students come 
back. for the G.I. bill and the 
Veterans Aid program. With our 
passant job situation Bee stu- 


engine parts. 


dents who can’t find work, go to 
school instead... The two year 
program offers them a good 
alternative.’ 

In both studies: there is refer- 
ence to the fact that college 
degrees do not hold the prestige 
they once did, as far as job 
security. This may account for 
the steady 40 per cent who do 
drop-out each year. Bessire 
agreed with this fact, saying that, 
‘“‘college obviously is not for 
everyone, after all many of our 
greatest citizens were college 
drop-outs.”’ 


Photos by Pete Fi gen 
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Off the wall 


TVviolence turn-off 


By Chad Johnson 


This comment is for the many students who, like me, depend on 
television for a quick synopsis of the daily news. More specifically, 
it's for those who are also extremely put off by the media’s 
over-emphasis on violent acts as top news events. 

Not only are these stories used by television newscasts as top 
news events, but also as promotional devices. Something like this 
probably sounds familiar to most of us: “‘...two murdered and three 


missing in Asilomar tragedy, details at 11.” 


Now isn’t that 


something exciting to look forward to? 

All of us will be on the edge of our favorite TV seats awaiting the . 
bloody details of this bizarre story. Not only will we be filled in on 
the reactions by witnesses and surviving relatives, but also pictures 
of the scene of the crime, the members of the investigating team, 
the easily recognizable physical clues, and most importantly the 
bodies of the deceased persons being carried off. 

Recently. a local station ran-a story on a 6-year-old boy who was 
accidentally run over by a bulldozer and killed. The climax of the 
story came when they showed the machine amid a large pile of 
boxes at the bottom of which were two child-size gym shoes, the 
only visible track of that little boy (thank God!) This would have 
been enough to send me running to the john with my hand over my 
mouth had it not been for my rage at the distaste used in that report. 
These kind of dramatics are not only unscrupulous, they are 


unnecessary. 


Each day I find it less and less enjoyable to depend on television 
for news coverage because of its use of violent acts, not to inform 
the public, but in an attempt to entertain them. It seems that.as 
fictional material is becoming less bloody on TV, the news material 
is becoming more and more the opposite. Is this type of story really 
so newsworthy? It is my opinion that it is not. 

I have a special feeling of pity for the mother of that 6-year-old 
boy when she turned on her television set only to have to relive all 
the pain and sorrow again. Should the public’s “‘right to know’’ 


extend that far? 


Sesqui ism 


Promises... promises!? 


By Chuck Burwell 


There is something definitley wrong here. 

In the runoff election between Kiaja Clarke and Philip Monroe, 
more than 600 people actually turned out to vote. In a college of 
aimost 10,000 students that’s pretty bad. At MPC, that’s pretty 
good. In the general election, 142 people dragged themselves to the 
polls to exercise their franchise. I don’t know what made the extra 
number of folk rise from their stupor and help break the stalemate 
between the two Presidential candidates, but it gave the election 


committee a little more to do. 


I was somewhat amused at the campaign promises that surfaced 
this time around. Brighten the campus by painting murals on the 
buildings? Sure, if they can be tastefully done. I rather like our 
sunlight - reflective whitewashed walls the way they are myself, but 
if they must be tampered with, I would suggest the artist commis- 
sioned to do them first go to the Mall in Santa Cruz and scope out 
the wall on the north end of it. That is beautiful artwork; you'd have 


to see it to know what I mean. 


I can see more than six ways to alleviate the parking problem 
here, all of them impractical. If Monroe can do it on only four, he 
should present his plan to the Monterey Planning Commission for 
use with that Tower of Babel they’re constructing at the end of 


Alvarado Street. 


As for Ms. Clarke, she didn’t promise too much, which may or 
may not be a point in her favor, depending on how you like your 
contestants. It was a good thing she and her friends put up those 
mini-posters of her, though; I talked to some people who thought 
she was a male foreign student. She kept a relatively low profile 
during the whole affair, which hurt her in the final tally. She had 
some good ideas that never really came out, and she did not want to 


redesign the campus. 


Actually, both contenders had a lot to offer this school. Maybe 


MPC should havé a mayor as well. 


Champion surfer 
at Carmel Center 


Larry Bertieman, who is billed 
as the “‘world’s top surfer,’’ will 
make a personal appearance at 
the Carmel Cinema, Thursday, 
March 17, for two shows. 

Berthleman, who is the surfing 
fhampion of Hawaii, will be 
autographing and giving away 
l-shirts and skateboards, and will 
present his film, ‘‘Super Ses- 
sion,’’ which has been well 
reviewed in a number or maga- 
zines. 

The first show featuring Ber- 
tleman will start at 7:00, while the 
second is set for 8:45. Featured 
in the film will be the group 
— “*Smoghorn.” Surfing Magazine 

says ‘the movie inculdes some 


spectacular surfing shots as well ’ 


as some ‘“‘outrageous skateboar- 
‘ding acts.’’ 


‘'Holmesmania’ 
experl 


speaks tonight 


The film expert of the Sherlock 
Holmes Society will be here 
tonight at 7:30 to speak of the 
great Sherlock Holmes. 

Anthony Douglas Howlett will 
talk on ‘“‘The Impersonators: 
Holmes on Stage and Screen,’’ 
discussing Holmes plays from 
1893 to 1975 and films fr m 1903 
to present. 

Howlett is a lawyer in England 
and has been active in ‘‘Holmes- 
iana.’’ He is also author of 
several articles on Holmes and 
Conan Doyle, the creator of 
Holmes. 

Howlett is a founding member 
of the Holmes Society and a 
former chairman. Tickets to his 
talk will be $1.50. 


Jacquie Harmes 


The Story Of O has been 
labeled as ‘‘The film of bizarre 


-love that stunned France.’’ It 


might be more appropriate to say 
that the Story of O-has motivated 
movie goers to re-evaluate their 
concepts-of pleasure of the flesh. 

The story is of the heroine, O, 
and complete abandonment of her 
body and thoughts to the whims 
of her lovers. 

‘‘Whims”’ is a light word to 
describe sadism, complete sub- 
mission and pleasure at the blink 
of an eye. O is taken by her lover 
to a dream-like castle in Roissy 
where the women are trained into 
complete submission, and then 
are returned to continue this 
submissive role on the outside. 

O goes through a dictionary of 
sensations at Roissy, most of 
them unpleasurable to her. Once 


Story of 0’ artistically kinky 


back on the outside, O becomes a 
star in her role and is given to her — 
lover’s friend as a test of ‘‘love.’’ 
She then becomes ‘‘Queen of the 
Masochist Club’’ when she goes. 
to a party dressed as a wild bird 
on the. chain of her lover - the 
chain being attatched to a ring 
piercing her labia. In the movie O 
triumphs at the end, but not so in 
the book. 

Corine Clery plays the unfath- 
omable O-unfathomable because 
it is hard to interpret O’s logic in 
the situations she gets herself 
into. Being branded or being 
taken by all of your lover’s friends 
can barely be visualized as reali- 
ty. 

The photography is art at its 
best: visual images correspond 
with the emotion of the scenes - 
clear and vivid for harsh or violent 
moments and soft and shadowy 
for the most sensual or mysteri- 
ous scenes. 


Director Just Jaeckin uses op- 
pulent surroundings to offset the 


extensive use of violence and - 


blood. Whippings occur fre- 
quently and shackles, collars and 
chains are the rules of the house. 

It would be the truth to say that 
when the Story of O was released 
in print in 1955, it stunned a lot 
more people than the population 
of France. Author Pauline Reage 
has been sought for questioning 
since the publication, but has not 
been found. Reage’s sex has also 
been questioned, not only her 
gender, either. 

Totally, the film was that. of 
soft-core pornography - not too 
many explicit sexual shots were 
shown. The Story of O delves into 
that region where pain becomes 
pleasure and leads many to 
believe that Pauline Reage is a 
man, simply because of the 
utilization of femine submission 
as a way Of life. 


Sports fans and writers chide El Yanqui 


To the editor: — 

This letter is in reference ,to 
your Feb. 6 issue of El Yanqui. 

A student sits down to read his 
school paper. He reads the 
editorials, the news articles, and 
the feature section. He turns to 
the sports section, or I should say, 
he tries to turn to the sports 
section. But there is no sports 
section. He doesn’t even see a 
sports article-but wait!! Right 
there in the bottom corner of the 
last page-a sports article. It looks 
like the sports reporter wasn’t on 
vacation after all. 

‘Lobos #2.....,"’ our friend 
reads. “‘That’s a great title,’’ he 
thinks, “‘but what sport are we 
number two in?’’ The first 
paragraph contains no clue; the 
second paragraph: gives only a 
score, (62-58), to go by. At 
length, after detecting such key 
words as rebound, double fi- 
gures, and guard he makes an 
educated guess-basketball. 

Just when it seems that he will 
never know for sure, the student 


- sees the word basketball, right 


there in the last line. Why sure! 
He’s been reading the paper 
backwards all this time-for now 
he sees if he had read the last line 
first, the article would have made 


-a great deal more sense. 


Who did this expert job? There 
was no sports editor listed, per- 
haps he really was on vacation. At 
least we can be sure his mind was 
on vacation. One thing certainly 
seems logical, and that is this-no 
newspaper would devote so much 
space to pictures of stuffed birds 
if they had any reasonable re- 
placement - an intelligent sports 
article, for example. All spring 
sports are in full swing, and our 
student wonders if he will ever 
see anything aobut wrestling, 
swimming, track, baseball, or 
golf, to mention only a few. 

A student, after reading his 
school paper, turns to his friend 
and asks, ‘‘Did you see this 
article on basketball?’’ 

‘‘No, answers his friend, ‘‘I 
always read the Herald to find out 
anything about school sports. 

‘*Good idea,’’ he says thought- 
fully, “‘I think Ill try it.”’ Eric 
Newton 

‘El Yanqui currently has two 
sports writers, West Alexander 
and Chuck Burwell. Alexander is 
responsible for the basketball 
story you mentioned and Burwell 
is also a photographer. We are 
obviously understaffed and our 


‘““sports page’’ shows it. We 
would be happy to accept any 


' sports articles you could contri- 


bute. If you won’t do that, then 
the Herald is your only alterna- 
tive. 


Union defended 


To the editor: | 

A pathetically illfounded and 
sadly reasoned attack on the 
Student Union was published in 
El Yanqui of February 20. That 
article not only offended me but 
amazed me and many others with 
the simplistic manner in which 
the author used inaccurate gene- 
ralities.. The whole article seemed 
to be based on an erroneous 
concept of college education and a 
contempt for coffee. 

MPC has the virtue of being an 
institution where a student can 
receive an excellent education. 
Fortunately this does not mean 
we are enrolled in a ‘‘think- 
tank.’’ 
establishment where the social 
adjustment of the student is not 
impeded as some seem to favor. 

The discussion of one’s ideas 
and opinions is very important to 
the individual in that it helps to 
clarify thoughts and feelings. The 
interaction with others gives new 
perspectives and enlarges hori- 
zons in ways the classroom can 
“not emulate. The casual atmos- 
phere is beneficial for social 
intercourse of most kinds. These 
are all important for the develop- 
ment of the well-rounded human 
being. 

The Union is a place to relax. 
The Union is a place to go after a 
rough exam and unwind. The 
Union is an ideal place for many 
to recover from a boring lecture or 
blown assignment. 7 

Every facility on campus can be 
misused and the Union is not an 
exception, but that does not mean 
that it is inherently bad. The 
Student Union is a good place, 
and I hope that the appetencies of 
some to avoid responsibility will 
not prejudice one against those of 
us in the ‘*Coffee Clique.’’ Mal- 
colm McCay 


The Editor replies 


Where and how you spend your 


time is your choice, naturally. 


There are a lot of students who go 


to the Student Union to unwind 
after a rough exam. There are 
many that go there to recover 
from waking up, miss their first 
class and drown their sorrows in 


It means that it is an 


another cup, stick around to wait . 


for pals to show up from the class 
they missed and have a cigarette 
or four, trip over to the listening 
room and relax in the sun and 
come back for lunch. We’re sorry 
you felt you were a victim of 
‘‘inaccurate generalities’’ but 
there are a lot of ‘‘students’’ with 
an erroneous concept of the 
Student Union and a contempt for 


education 


Neglected writers 


To the editor: 

After reading your latest 
spread on the oppressed AV 
student helpers, I feel the neces- 
sity of speaking out for another 
neglected minority of MPC stu- 
dents--the creative writers, artists 
and photographers. 

I would like to ask you to 


consider the possibility of devo- . 


ting one-page of the newspaper to 
stories, poetry, and pictures by 
students. that would reflect the 
diverse thought-processes going 
on at this campus. In my opinion, 
it would greatly enhance the El 
Yanqui, and add much to its 
interest value. 


As an aspiring writer, I have . 


heard much about a Creative 
Writing magazine, but as yet I 
haven’t seen much concrete evi- 
dence of it. As a winner in the 
recent Essay/Poetry Contest, I 
have been anxiously watching to 
see if my piece will appear in the 
paper, and so far I’ve been 
frustrated. 

We don’t ask for much--just a 


_ little space and a byline. Perhaps 


this sounds egocentric, but I 
won't apoligize. Ican assure you, 
however, that if you give us our 


Creative Page, we will do our best 


to supply you with good material.. 
And we might even learn to 
overlook your typographical er- 
rors! 

Phil Monroe wants to brighten 
up the campus buildings with 
painted murals. Let’s brighten 
up the campus newspaper with 
poems, short stories, and art- 
work. Patricia Dunn 


The Editor replies 


We would be happy to print 
your article-just bring in a typed 
copy to the Journalism Office. 

As for being a neglected mi- 
nority, El Yanqui offered last 
semester to print an insert of 
material from the Creative Wri- 
ting Classes, but lack of response 
forced us to forego the project. 
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By Vincent Di Girolamo 


The first time I saw her she was 
standing near an entrance in the shade 
of a stairway, hugging an armload of 
books. It was during one of the morning 
breaks and swarms of shifting students 
moved around her. } 

She kept still, and waited with a 
contented, almost blank expression on 


-her face until the rush had passed. I 


couldn’t make out how the glass doors 
Swung open, but without unfolding her 


arms or disturbing her bundle, she 


walked inside the building. 

A nun on campus can be a curious 
sight, even for an ex-parochial school- 
boy. In her traditional black habit she 
looks out of place at Monterey Peninsu- 
la College. Foreign students abound in 
their turbans and robes, but a nun is 


‘different. I wondered what it was like 


for such a woman, if it was lonely. 
Talking with her would have been a way 
to find out why she is here and how she 
feels about it, but I figured she wasn’t 
such a novelty and decided to forget it. 

A few days later I saw her in the 
library. Again she interested me, and I 
watched her movements. She signed 
for a book at the main desk and then 
found an empty cubicle along the wall. 
“If everyone thinks like me,’’ I said to 
myself, “‘she’s got to be lonely.’’ So I 
walked up to her and said, ‘‘Good 
afternoon, Sister.’’ (What a line! She 
must have known right then that I had 
spent years in Catholic schools.) 

She returned my greeting and I went 
on to introduce myself. I told her that I 
had seen her around the campus and 
that she looked like a wonderful 
character to interview. ‘‘Would anyone 
mind if I talk to you sometime for an 
article in the school newspaper?’’ She 
set her book down and said, ‘‘No, would 
you like to do it now?”’ 

It was amazing that I had even 
approached her, and now I had to follow 
through on my impulsive proposal. 
‘‘l’m not prepared,’’ I answered, “‘but 


sure, we’ll do it.’’ For the first time I 


had a close look at her. She was young, 


probably even my age. Her complexion 


was fair as a nun’s should be, and her 
face was as typically round. Plump 
cheeks surrounded an incredibly petite 
mouth. She held a steady gaze from 
behind her wire-rimmed eye glasses, 
and waited for my first question. 
Sister. Mary Francesca has quietly 
attended MPC as both a nun and a 
teen-age girl. After graduating from 
Monterey High School in 1970 she 
enrolled here as a nursing major. She 
was not a Catholic at that time, let alone 
a member of the Franciscan Order. 
She eventually became a Registered 
Nurse and entered the convent in 1972. 
To be in accordance with a new State 
law, she is now studying towards a 


Good afternoon, S 


Bachelor of Science Degree in geriatric 
nursing. ‘‘It’s always been a desire of 
mine as well as a necessity of the 
community.”’ 

She resides at the Ave Maria Con- 
velescent Home with sixteen other 
sisters, and was the director of nurses 
before she started school. I wondered if 
there was any conflict at the convent 
concerning her going to college. 

‘Absolutely not. We’re all distinct 
individuals, like a family. Everyone has 
their own talents and gives in their own 
way.” 

Occasionally, heads bobbed up from 


some of the desks around us, and we. 


received mild stares. A nun talking 
with another student can also be a rare 
sight. 

During her first year at MPC she was 
very active with the Drama Department, 
and worked on many of the school 
productions. ‘‘In high school I was 
voted best all-round Thespian, and was 
involved in all aspects of the theatre, 
except acting.’’ 

I asked her what the difference was 
between coming here as a layperson 
and now as a nun. 

‘The teachers have improved. They 
seem much more concerned and stimu- 
lating now.’’ 

‘Yes, and what about the difference 
socially?”’ ; 

‘*Well, as I said, I was very much into 
drama, then. Now I leave the campus 
when my classes are over.”” 

‘*What classes are those?”’ 


‘‘Chemistry, Spanish, classical guitar 


and Mathematics.”’ 

**Are you a musician?’’ 

“‘[’m a singer. I used to sing at San 
Carlos Cathedral. Classical guitar will 
enhance my vocals.”’ 

“How are your other subjects?’’ 

‘I like the new program in the 
Spanish Department. The audio-visual 
approach to learning a language is 
marvelous. Bilingual nurses are in 
demand, you know. And Dr. Compton 
my chemistry instructor is great. His 
objective is to teach, not to test. Math is 
the same way.”’ 

Sister’s initial encounter on campus 
occurred last year during her first 
semester as anun. A man followed her 
outside after a philosophy night class 
and demanded to know what she meant 


that only Catholics could go to heaven. 


She talked to him and explained that 
something she said must have been 
completely misunderstood. 

‘‘Some people tend to challenge me 
as a representative of the Church, which 
lam, but I’ve also met people who don’t 
know what a nun is or what religion I’m 
associated with.’’. 

‘‘Now that I’m enrolled full-time I’m 
being approached more and more often. 


Generally, those whom I talk to are 
quite curious. They want to know how I 
like being a nun. I tell them I enjoy 
being a religious. The word nun creates 
a limited picture in most people’s 
minds.”’ 

‘‘They also want to know what it’s 
like, but I don’t give them the 
satisfaction of an answer. That question 
entails a comparison and there is no 
comparison.’’ 

I asked Sister if there was still a 
shortage of young women entering the 
convent. She said that vocations have 
been on the decline, but that cloistered 
orders and the strong active orders 
seem to be attracting. 

‘‘Those like the Trappist and the 
Carmelites are becoming more popular. 
Women seem to prefer the sort of 
service that emphasizes strict silence, 


going barefoot, and those types of — 


99 


sacrifices.’’ She said that enrollment is 
still dropping on orders that have gone 
secular - those that eliminate customs 
like wearing uniforms habits, and living 
together in convents. 

She described the principal difference 
between monastic devotion and her type 
of religious life. ‘‘A one-to-one unity 
with God can be achieved in a clositered 
setting. In the active orders there is a 
one-to-two realtionship, you, God and 
the community.”’ 

While interviewing Sister in the 
school library, I noticed a girl who had 
stopped in the aisle to listen. She 
looked at us wistfully; interested, yet 
reluctant to enter into the conversation. 
She reminded me of myself when I was 
contemplating an encounter with this 
nun. 

Sister continued, ‘“‘I like the new 
Church. I’ma convert. It’s the only one 
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I know. I feel we're returning to the 
community spirit of ancient Rome.’’ 

‘How did you become a Catholic?’’ 

‘‘I was a Protestant and was conver- 
ted after going to MPC. I met a nun 
here and we had chemistry together. | 
tutored her, and she introduced me to 
the faith and to religious life.’’ 

‘‘Sounds miraculous, especially to 
think it happened here. But isn’t there 
a little difference, Sister, between 
deciding to réceive Baptism, and deci- 
ding to take your final vows?’’ 

‘Yes, it’s kind of a puzzlement why | 
became a nun. I guess it was a desire to 
serye other people in a particular way. 
It’s not an easy life. Half of the time 
you're looking at yourself as unwor- 
thy.”’ 3 

The people around us continued to 
look up in our direction every so often, 
and the girl who stood at a distance still 
seemed half-anxious to joinus. 
‘‘Many people think it’s a waste of life, 
of talent. Sure it’s hard. It’s a very 
disciplined way of living, but you try to 
learn to control yourself, to attain. 
certain levels of virtue, to be a 
representative of Christ.” 

Her words made me think about the 
time I first saw her from across the 
campus, and it dawned on me that 
Sister Mary Francesca embodied the 
very qualities that were inherent in that 
scene. In her presence were some novel 
juxtapositions of sureness with depen- 
dence, vitality with stillness, the mys- 
terious with the commonplace. 

“Really I’m the same as everyone 
else,’’ she continued, “‘except I was 
given a gift of faith, a vocation.’ 

We smiled at each other and | 
thanked her. 


Spring sports update: tennis, basketball, volleyball 


By West Alexander 


Roy Nail, a freshman from 


last stanza saw Robert Pererson 


Brown was second at 13.6 and 


The MPC tennis team is de- 
fending their Coast Conference 
championship and have started 
the season cut winning. They 
have defeated Santa Rosa, San 
Jose City College, and Diablo 
Valley. Last season. the Lobos 
were 16-0 in league and 19-1 
overall. 

Tracy Chesebrough, MPC’s #1 
seed, is the 1975 Coast Confer- 


-ence singles and doubles cham- 


pion. In the three matches, 
Chesebrough has compiled a 2-1 
singles record. His doubles 
partner is Bill Belser and they are 
1-2 so far. Greg Dalit is second 
seeded and 2-1 solo. Dalit and 
Joe Muna are second in doubles 
and are 1-2 also. Muna and 
Belser are undefeated in their 
three singles matches and rank 
third and fourth on the team. All 
four top seeds are sophomores. 


Monterey High School, holds 


down the fifth spot and stands 


1-2. Jeff Egbert and Perry 
Ramon, both freshmen, have 
alternated the sixth position and 
have a combined 3-0 singles 
record. Ramon and Nail make up 
the third doubles team and hold a 


2-0 mark. Mike Lucerno, Mark - 


Herbst, and Mike Chasson round 
out the rest of the team. 

Coach Luke Phillips believes 
Cabrillo has a strong team and 
should give the Lobos a rough 
time. ‘‘We are probably very 
close to last year in strength. It 
should be close between Cabrillo 
and us,’’ stated Coach Phillips. 
John Streeter of Menlo and Mike 
Velasco from Cabrillo are the two 
players who could upset Chese- 
brough in his title flight. 

The Lobos had matches with 
Evergreen, Cuesta, Los Meda- 


nos, and San Jose City Coilege 
but the scores were unavailable at 
press time. Today at Gilroy, 
Gavilan and MPC begin their 
league competition. Matches that 
are coming up soom are March 9 
against Cabrillo on MPC courts, 
March 12 at Hartnell, and March 
16 vs. Ohlone at home. All home 
matches start at 2:30 pm. 


Basketball 


The MPC basketball team en- 
ded a fine season in second place , 
and sported an 8-4 league record. 
In the game against Cabrillo, the 
Lobos won by a bucket, 68-66. 

Five Lobo players scored in 
double figures and Ron Brown led 
the way with 15 points. Dave 
Long of Cabrillo was the game’s 
leading scorer, dropping in 18 
points. MPC led 37-26 at halftime 
but Cabrillo cut the lead to two 
going into the final quarter. The 


score eight points and the Lobos 
winning. 

In the final regular season 
game for MPC, they defeated 
Gavilan 85-68. The game was all 
Lobos at the half, with them 
ahead 43-16. MPC’s hand was 
hot enough for them to shoot 71 
per cent to Gavilan’s 36.36 per 
cent. In free-throws it was MPC 
making 27 to only four for the 
losers. Ted Borum had another 
fine game, scoring 21. Pete 
Smith and Ron Brown chipped in 
18 apiece. Duke Ribar had 18 for 
Gavilan and Mark Bagoye added 
14 in the losing cause. 

Final Lobos statistics for the 
season show Tom Sandman ed- 
ging out Smith for points scored, 
154-153. Brown was a close third 


-with 150. Sandman also has the 


highest scoring average, 14.0. 


Smith clicked at 12.7 points a 
game. Ted Borum and Reggie 
Gernett missed averaging in dou- 
ble figures by only tenth, 9.8 and 
9.7, respectively. Robert Peter- 
son and Mike Cummins also had 
fine averages, clicking at 4.8 and 
4.5 averages. Perry Hinkley had 
a fine note in that he played in all 
12 league games. Joining Hink- 
ley in that feat were Smith, 
Borum, Peterson and Cummins. 
Overall, the team did well and 
deserves a big hand. 


Volleyball 


Attention! All followers of the 
bouncing ball...On March 6th the 
California Volleyball Champion- 
ships will be held in the MPC 
Gyin. Play will begin at 9:30 am 
and tickets are $2-available in the 
P.E. Office. This ticket will get 
you into all events of the day. 
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‘Under Milkwood’ by MPC Playe 


By Jacquie Harmes 


It took a lot of imagination to 
produce ‘‘Under Milkwood”’ in a 
way that is palatable to audi- 
ences, and the MPC Players 
suceeded in producing the play in 
a very fine and unusual style. 

Under Milkwood, by Welsh 
poet Dylan Thomas, was original- 
ly written for oral interpretation. 
The play looks into.a small town 
that could be any small town 
where people know each other 
intimately: the first scene is of the 
towns-people’s dreams and the 
words twist and assume strange 
shapes like dreams do. The play 
moves into day and observation of 
the town’s ritual morning and 
daily behavior. 

Narrated by Allen Yates 
bathed in blue-green light, the 
night time dream scene rolled 
smoothly and even a bit rapidly 
with many of the audio images 
being lost in the fast flow of 
words. The dreams wandered, as 
did the players in some very 
effective choreography. 

As day broke, the individuals of 
the town became easily identifi- 
able and although there are only 
eight players, a myriad of per- 


Editor 


The proliferation of nuclear reactors must be stopped. 


sonalities are developed.. The 
players are Sheila DeAngelis, 


Sally Burns, Michael King Ken, 


Klingenmeir, Jeannine LeMay, 
Mary Ann Lucido, Thomas San- 
chez, and Allen Yates. 

One of the outstanding perfor- 
mances was that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pugh played by Ken Klingenmeir 
and Sally Burns. They play a 
couple long out of like with each 
other - Mrs. Pugh being the 


constant fault-finder and Mr. 
Pugh’s fondest dream is poi- 
soning his acid-tongued spouse. 
The scene is on the side of being 
perfect - the wife hurls a cut at 
her husband and then time stops. 
In the corridors of his mind, Pugh 
races to his lab, full of hissing, 
bubbling chemicals portrayed vi- 
gorously by the other players in 
an evilly joyful manner. Pugh 
concocts a horrible brew and 


HENRY L. FULLER, M.D. 


340 SOQUEL AVENUE 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 98062 


PHONE 423-3303 


Approval 


of Proposition 15 on the primary ballot in June will halt con- 
struction of more nuclear power plants untjl the process itself 
has adequate safegaurds against nuclear contamination and there 
are provisions for safe disposition of radioactive waste from 
the fission process, 


At present the toxic by-products from the. nuclear reactors such 
as Plutonium 239, Cesium 137 and Strontium 90 are inadequately 


stored. 


Both ocean and ground burial carry a high risk of 
leakage with radioactive contamination resulting. 


Plutonium 239 


has a halfelife of 25,000 years and requires ten such half- 


lives of degradation before losing its toxicity. 


Continued 


nuclear reactor production endangers countless future genera- 


tions. 


There are othex arguments against production of nuclear energy 


materials: 


1, The scarcity of naturally occurring uranium and the 
expense of mining. 


2. The potential carcinogenicity of exposure to radio- 
active leak (i.e. the Hiroshima-leukemia relationship). 


3. The human error factor which makes a so-called "safe" 
operation subject to runaway radioactivity. 


The possibility of sabotage 
— . nuclear materials. 


and bombing with ripped-off 


5. The escalation of possibilities of nuclear war as more 
countries have their own nuclear plants and potentia 
for making atomic bombs. 


Exposing generation after generation for two and a half millenia 
to radioactive waste is senseless folly of the greatest magni- 
tude and grossly immoral. 


I urge your support ‘of Proposition 15 at the June primary. 


We Lb 


Henry L.-FuYler, M.D. 


‘ 


Lolly 


Democratic Candidate 
28th Assembly District 


rs has unusual style 


races to his wife - only to realize 
that a mere second has gone by 
and the brew is really his orange 
juice. A scene to put in the 
scrapbook. 

Memorable performances were 
given by Mary Ann Lucido as 
Polly Garter and her maudlin 
little song of her true love, and as 
Lil the servant; Sheila DeAngelis 
as the enthusiastically aged Mary 


aa 


Ann Sailors and Allen Yates as 
the observant but mournful Cap- 
tain Cat. 

Costumes by Stephanie Cun- 
ningham were neutrally simple, 
leaving the mind to dwell on the 
period of the play. 


Directed by Fred Weiss, Under 
Milkwood wiil be at MPC’s SRO 
Theatre March 5 and 6 
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TICKETS AT Au 


NO.CALIF BASS OUTLETS 
LL ODYSSEY RECORDS SANTA CRUZ 
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RING ORDERS: 


10 am.-2 p.m. 


USIC WATSONVILIE ; UNION GROVE M 
FOR FURTHER INFO DIAL TE-LE-T- |-K 


1. LOWER GOLD PRICES! 
AND WITH YOUR RING PURCHASE... 
2. CHOICE OF ONE—FREE! 


<¢ Special Sunburst Stone... 


An all time favorite! 
*$7 VALUE 


© JANTA CRUZ 


>) D5pt Simulated Diamond... 


In gold collegiate panel! 
7*$15 VALUE 


15pt. Simulated Diamond. 


In gold fraternity panel! 
-*$12 VALUE 


(National Fraternities Only—Oval Rings Only) 
*BASED ON SUGGESTED RETAIL VALUE. 


Associated Students’ Store -- March 10, 1976 


HERFF JONES 


Orvision of Carnation Company 


